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NEW LIFE 
FOR NORTH RUSTICO 


1 credit union can be the spark that revives a 


WAITING FOR THE BOATS. These coopera- 
tive fishery workers at North Rustico unload 
catches of lobster and take them to the big 
cooker. From there the lobster—changed 
from green to bright red—go to the packers. 


depressed community like this Canadian fishing 


village. But the spark must be kept alive. 


_ VILLAGE of North Rustico, on 
the North Shore of Prince Ed- 
ward Island in the Canadian Mari- 
times, is a small, bustling, friendly, 
reasonably prosperous fishing com- 
munity. 

It has a good school, and its chil- 
healthy and happy. Its 
homes are small, most of them, and 
modest, but neat and cheerful. It has 
modern stores, an attractive parish 


dren are 


church, and practically all its in- 
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habitants are fishermen or workers in 
the factories that pack lobster, mack- 
erel, cod, herring and other fish ac- 
cording to season. 

It is hard for visitors today to pic- 
ture the village as a blighted area, 
but in the mid-1930s North Rustico 
was a different community entirely. 
Most of its people lived ir 
The tuberculosis rate was the 


poverty. 
worst 
in the province, and other diseases 


were widespread. Few children at- 


tended school regularly, and many 
dropped out before completing their 
primary education. (The fact that the 
old school building is a chicken coop 
today gives some idea of its size.) 
Living conditions were primitive; 
there was little community spirit and 
virtually no trace of cooperation or 
participation in community affairs. 
Possibly worst of all was the fact 
that its people lived under a feudal 
system that kept them hopelessly in 














THE ISOBEL J., one of the many boats busy in the Gulf of St 


Lawrence dur ng the fishing season, is tied up at the wharf outside 


PEOPLE LIVED IN HOUSES LIKE THESE a few years ago. Today 


these dilapidated structures are used for storing fishing gear. 


the o-op packing plant 


ind those who did had 

sketchiest kinds of deeds to t 

erty. North Rustico’s fisher: 
1930s did 


some time 


vhose first 


| first 
Rustico 1936 to see 


ommunity 


ould support 


The village if that 
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0 | ither 
valled with the 


ittached 
MacNe 
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hous \s 
tudied the lives 
French fishermen | 
parish 
needed 


Houses have been moved from waterfront to higher ground 


counsel if they were ever to get out 
from under their poverty, oppression, 
and miserable living conditions. 
Soon after the Stella Maris parish 
was created, the Stella Maris Credit 
Union was established. The date was 
June 1, 
consider that date as the turning point 
in the recent history of North Rustico. 
M. Gorman. now deputy 


1937, and many people today 


Eugene 
provincial minister of fisheries, told 
THe Bripce about conditions in the 

lage before that 


Lived in Poverty 


* These 


erty, 


people lived in dire pov- 
Gorman said. “Their houses 
onsisted of one small room, with 
open lofts above where the children 
slept. 

“The men used to sit up all night 
smoking and gambling, while their 
kids would try to sleep in the foul ai 
of their unventilated lofts. The tuber 
ulosis rate was fearful, and many 
children had eye trouble. 

“Women had little interest in run- 
ning a household. and little idea of 
such things as nutrition. Many chil- 
dren virtually lived on soda pop and 
candy—something they liked and was 


easy to get al the company store. Peo- 


ple ate expensive, poor quality store 
bread made many miles away. The 
school did what it could. but it was 
indifferent 
There was no community 


small and people were 
about it. 
spirit of any kind. 

“People cared about little but fish- 
ing, eating and sleeping. Villagers 
handled very littlke money and knew 
nothing about wise money-handling. 
Not only were the fishermen in debt 
but they had no idea of how much in 
debt they knew they 


couldn't catch enough fish in one sea- 


were. They 


son to pay off the debt of the previous 
season. They had made an attempt 
back in the 1920s to organize a kind 
of fishermen’s union, but it didn’t 
work out. 

“These people had no idea of co 
operation, and had a complete lack 
of anything you might call social con 
sciousness. They were disorganized 
and indifferent.” 

Of all the improvements Father 
MacNeill brought to the village, Gor- 
man and others believe, the most 
significant from the point of view of 
changing the economic life of the 
community was the establishment of 
the credit union. 

“There’s no question of this,” Gor- 
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k 
MODERN COOPERATIVE STORE. Community credit union office is 


in left corner of building. Girls are on their way home from the new 
school. 


FRESHLY-PAINTED HOUSES in well-tended yards are typical of 
North Rustico today. In the mid-1930's, cheerless houses were 
jammed together and gardens were unknown. 


man said. A man who agrees with 
him is Joe Gaudin, manager of the 
North Rustico fishermen’s cooperative 
packing plant. supervisor of the co- 
operative store and chairman of the 
supervisory committee of the Stella 
Maris credit union. 

“The fact that we have a good vil 
lage today. a modern high school, a 
cooperatively-owned fish processing 
plant and cooperative store. all roes 
back to the formation of a credit 
union.” Gaudin said. 

This is because the credit union 
‘rave the villagers their first chance 
for self-expression, their first idea 
that the best kind of help is self-help, 
and their first experience in handling 
their own financial affairs, Gaudin 
and Gorman agreed. 

Father MacNeill started the credit 
union idea with a program of adult 
education and study groups, the first 
time anything like this had been tried. 
“These study meetings gave villagers 
their first real idea of the kind of deal 
they had been getting from private 
packers.” Gorman said, “and the first 
inkling of what they might be able to 
do through cooperation.” 

Fishermen, Gorman believes, are 
the hardest people in the world to 
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organize and to get to cooperate. 
“These men out in their boats are on 
their own. They must rely on their 
own strength, experience and judg- 
ment, sometimes in situations where 
the difference between life and death 
is involved. They are used to working 
alone, to making their own decisions. 
It was not easy to interest these people 
in cooperation and the common good.” 

It was a slow process at first, but 
the study groups, the discussions of 
North Rustico’s problems and_pos- 
sible solutions through group effort 


paid off. 
A Dynamic Personality 


No pir ture of the progress made by 
this village can be drawn without 
taking into account the dynamic per- 


Mac- 


pioneers,” one 


sonality and drive of Father 
Neill. “Like 
village resident said, “his methods 
were not subtle.” He was shocked by 


conditions in the community and de- 


many 


termined to improve them. “Some 


people called him a tyrant, and 
worse,’ Gorman said, “and others say 
he was a man of vision. He had a 
phenomenal ability to carry out im- 
possible tasks, and he never hesitated 


to tackle anything. 


“He was determined to work fast. 
and directly. He dragged people to 
church. He’d walk around town and 
see the boys staying up all night play- 
ing cards and gambling, and he'd 
break up card games. More than once 
he ‘put the knuckles’ to a man to con- 
vince him of his erring ways. He 
wasn't a big man, but he was tough.” 

“Father MacNeill had one fault.” 
Gaudin said. “He felt that if a thing 
was good for you. you were going to 
get it whether you liked it or not. He 
decided what the village needed and 
made people work until they got it. 
He worked himself at an amazing rate 


until his death in 1955. Some people 
believe he killed himself working. 
“Many 
his methods, but I don’t think there’s 
any doubt that he did more for this 
village than any man we're likely to 


people complained about 


see in our lifetime.” 

When he came to the village there 
were three major private firms that 
dominated what amounted to a twen- 
tieth century feudal system. Father 
MacNeill aroused the villagers’ in- 
terest in self-help and self-determina- 
tion. He took advantage of wartime 
slow-downs in the fishing industry to 
acquire buildings and land from the 
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TO PROTECT MEMBERS from off-season slumps, the co-op fishery 


plant freezes 


DISCUSSING NORTH RUSTICO are Eugene Gorman, deputy 
minister of fisheries in PEI and Reginald McCarville, managing direc- 
tor of the PEI Credit Union League. 


obster when prices are iow, se 


s when demand is high 
Joseph Gaudin, plant manager, inspects 


had residents move ware 
sheds ind rebuild 


church 


house ind salting 
them into schools, buildings 
ind 1 cooperatively-owned lactory. 
He mad people realize that their 
shabby, dirty 
ind unhealthy ind he got them to 


homes were crowded 


ir some down, move others and 

v nes. He spurred peopl 
vho had never had a decent yard, 
much less a garden, to cl up their 


houses, plant gardens a 1 new 
their homes 


i this he had to 
ind he used the redit 


pride i 


in intense 
operatives ind felt the 


rroblem 


believer 


solutior to ol exploi 


T 
| 
e ownership ol processing plants 


rear ind virtually the lives of 
fiishermen—was a cooperatively 
ned plant and a cooperative store 
The village today has both 
uuld have either it 
nd basic trainin 
money-handli 
peopl 
jealously 
credit uniot 


training 


Gaudin recalled, “if you had called a 
meeting of people in the village 

supposing you could have got them 
to come—and asked anyone of them 
to stand up and discuss a problem, he 
fainted right 
People didn't get up at meet- 


probably would have 
there 
ings and talk in those days. They were 
inarticulate; they were afraid; they 


It’s a little differ- 
ent today, I can tell you. You ought 


had nothing to say. 


to hear these boys get up and carry 
on a running argument—and a pretty 


darned good argument, too.” 
Two Stores Today 


Today the village has two stores, 


one the cooperative store, and one 
privately owned. It has two packing 
ind processing plants, again one co- 
operative and one privately owned. 
The stores and factories exist side- 
by-side, competing with each other 
hut competing peaceably. 

Gaudin pointed out with pride that 
North Rustico, an unincorporated 
community of 350 or 400 back in the 
1930s, is an incorporated village of 
900 today. It has a modern, fourteen 
room school to which residents send 
There are 


their children proudly. 


street lights and the village has 


fire-fighting equipment. Community 
health is good, and Gaudin, who is a 
village official, can recall only four 
cases of tuberculosis in the past fif- 
teen vears. 

Gaudin and Gorman are the first to 
admit that the mid-1930s were de- 
pression years, and that practically 
any community is in better shape 
than it was then. But they 
insist there is a lot more to the North 
Rustico story than that. Gorman be- 
lieves that if it had not been for 
Father MacNeill and his establish- 


ment of a credit union, and the later 


today 


formation of cooperatives, there 
would be no modern school and no 
busy cooperative factory, and North 
Rustico would not be the community 
of neat, well-kept houses and gardens 
that it is. 

A listing of the names of directors 
and committee members of the Stella 
Maris credit union reveals the Aca- 
dian French background of most of 
the villagers. James Gallant is presi- 
dent: John Leo Doiron, vice-presi- 
dent: 
Ferdinand Doucette, Leo R. Doiron. 


Aubin Buote, treasurer: and 


Ferdinand Gallant, and Eric LeClair 
are directors. On the credit committee 
are Stanley Doucette, chairman, Ar- 
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WOMEN ARE BUSY during lobster season packing the delicacy in 
cans. Other seasons they process mackerel, herring, cod and other 
fish at the co-op fishery plant. 


THE SUN-DRENCHED, FISHY-SMELLING wharf area of North 
Rustico is a busy place during fishing season. Here is a quiet area 
between cooking, packing and storage buildings. 


thur Doiron and Vincent Blacquiere ; 
and on the supervisory committee are 
Joseph Gaudin, chairman, Dennis 
Gallant and Dionel J. Doiron. All but 
Gaudin are fishermen. 

A hard-working fisherman can earn 
$5,000 a year today as a member of 
the fishing cooperative. He is paid 
the market value for his catch, and as 
a member receives a rebate that last 
year ranged from $190 to $510 for 
the season, depending on his own 
figured that the 
average annual income of fishermen 


industry. Gaudin 
belonging to the cooperative last year 
was between $3,000 and $4,000 in- 
cluding rebates. In the processing 
plant, men are paid seventy-five cents 
an hour, and women sixty cents, an 
average or better wage in this area 
and in this industry. 


Still Small 


Though the Siella Maris credit 
union was the nucleus from which 
much of the rejuvenation of North 
Rustico began. it is still a small credit 
union. with assets of about $25,000. 
This is a figure that has remained 
about the same for years, and it indi 
cates the organization is not growing. 


However, a credit union official 
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who is a native of Prince Edward 
Island and who has been familiar 
with the situation in North Rustico 
for many years, believes that under 
the circumstances the Stella Maris 
credit union may not be doing too 
badly. Considering the size of the vil- 
lage, with a population of 900, and 
considering the fact that an unusually 
large amount of village money is in- 
vested in two cooperatives, the credit 
union with $25,000 in assets is not 
necessarily dragging its heels. (It 
compares favorably with many others 
on the Island, some of which have 
assets of less than $500.) 

In this particular instance, he said, 
the credit union was the means of 
teaching people to stand on their own 
feet. Through learning about saving 
these people decided to put their sav- 
ings to work for them, and decided 
that under the circumstances creating 
their own cooperatives would be the 
best investment they could make. 

Therefore, with so much of the vil- 
lagers money tied up in cooperative 
ventures that have done so much 
toward improving their lis it is not 
surprising that the credit union has 
not grown, he said. 


of both 


Gaudin, who is an off 


cooperatives as well as an officer in 
the credit union, believes the credit 
union is due for some growth. “This 
credit union should have assets of 
$150,000 to $200,000, not $25.000,” 
he said. 

People in North Rustico have de- 
pended on the cooperative store in 
cases where they should have used 
their credit union, he said. For in- 
stance, this year there was a seven- 
week delay in the start of the fishing 
season because an unusually severe 
winter left ice in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence far later than usual. This seven 


weeks of inactivity caught some peo- 
ple short of funds. 


No Shame in Credit 


“As head of the cooperative store 
I am proud that these people felt no 
shame in asking for credit during this 
period,” he said. “It showed that the 
feeling is strong that we have created 
this store among ourselves, and that 
it can be depended on in time of need. 
But there is no question that the 
proper place for this cushion against 
emergency is the credit union. not the 
store, 

“Our credit union served a most 
important function very early, in giv- 


° 





“The whole thing started with the credit 
union. Our problem now is to build it up.” 


the village its first experience in 


elf-help, and it was really the start 
community's busi 


pl wwe for the 


less experience The whok thine 


ictually started with the credit union 
Our problem now is to build it uy 
We have slowed down.” 

One reason for lack of growth. he 


said, wa 1 recent untortunate ex 


perience with a poor administrator 
This may have caused some members 
to lose confidence in the credit union, 
feels that 


And this does not explain 


but Gaudin confidence is 
returning 


the lack of 


vears before the 


rrowth during the veral 
bad administration 

A credit union official with years 
of PEI background believes 


sve ral rt 


there are 
sons for the lack of growth 
credit unions in the Maritimes, and 
Prince Edward Island 


CUNA Mutual Goes 


rst Philippi es 


City 


of these small community credit 
unions were formed back in the 1930s, 
he said, when fifteen or twenty miles 
was a long way between cities and 
villages. Today there are good paved 
roads on the Island, communication 
is quick and easy, and in some cases 
there is little reason for the separate 
existence of tiny credit unions. 

Another factor, he said, is that 
many credit unions on the Island use 
an interest rate so low that they don't 
have income enough to finance educa- 
tional and other growth programs. 
Interest rates of one-half of 1 per cent 
are common, as are rates of three- 
fourths of 1 per cent. 

Not to be added, is 


the fact that the Island is considered 


forgotten. he 


a depressed wage area. 

Recognizing the problem of “stag- 
nation” among some credit unions in 
the Maritimes, CUNA last year sent 


1 team of staff specialists to the area. 


To The Philippines 
ed by CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
Teachers Credit 
is were presented to Alex Brillantes 


Union. as | he Loan 


president of the recently formed 


CUNA Mutual’s Madison, Wis. head- 


Charles | 
Don Ar 
1 and Tar 
CLNA Mu 
17] the West 


i 
hout the United Stat a 4 


CUNA Mutual managing director. 


CUNA director trom New South 


sse, on the staff of the Fiji Credit 

nsures 113 credit unions in Fiji, 83 
thirty-two in British Honduras, eight 
Ireland. in addition to credit unions 
nada 


Robert Ingram, manager of the 
CUNA Canadian office, John Bigger, 
director of the CUNA education de- 
partment, and Kent Francis, then 
director of the special projects depart- 
ment, visited with credit unions and 
chapters and with PEI 
League managing director Reginald 
McCarville and the league board. 


conferred 


Common Problems 


They prepared a report that pointed 
out some of the reasons they found 
for lack of growth. (These reasons 
will have a familiar ring to credit 
union people as having far wider 
application than to some Prince Ed- 
ward Island unions, or the 
Maritimes, or any other specific geo- 


credit 


graphic area. They can apply any- 
where) : 

Credit lacked income be- 
cause they gave inadequate service 


unions 


and did not charge enough for the 
loans they did make. 

Some of them lacked aggressive 
leadership. 

Some credit unions had tied them- 
with so many rules and 
regulations that they used restrictions 
as substitutes for thinking and coura- 
geous action. 


selves up 


Many credit unions were operating 
in fields of service that were too small. 
Lending practices often were re 
strictive and timid, crippling the 
credit union’s ability to serve its pur- 


pe se. 
Seeking Solutions 


The Prince Edward Island League 
has carefully considered the report, 
and has made a start toward finding 
solutions. 

It is interesting to note that only a 
few days ago, league headquarters 
announced in Charlottetown that with 
the help of the extension division of 
St. Dunstan University, the league 
plans an all-out effort to re-energize 
credit unions that have become in- 
active. 

This should be encouraging news 
unions in Prince Edward 
Island. There is little doubt of the 
value a credit union can be to a com- 


to credit 


munity when it provides the services 
a credit union is meant to provide 
The first Stella Maris 
credit union was called on to perform 
was teaching the village the value of 


service the 


self-determination and cooperation. 
People in North Rustico will tell you 


it performed this job well. 
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GETTING OUR WIVES INTERESTED is an 
important reason for our $1,173 average sav- 
, say manager John Scher- 
vish, director Herman Orblom and treasurer 
Robert Hyatt of Denver Fire Department 
Federal Credit Union 


ings per member 


SUCCESSFUL 
THRIFT PROGRAMS 


These credit unions believe promoting the habit 


of regular saving is one of their basic jobs. 


Here’s how they do it. 
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~ CCESSFUL THRIFT programs vary 
— a great deal in length, content and 
cost. That’s what a recent BRIDGE sur- 
vey shows. Some programs are short 
Others last several 
months. Many are continuous. But all 
have one characteristic in common: 
they reflect careful planning by board 
members or committeemen 


and intensive. 


Eight credit unions participated in 
this study. They vary in assets from 
$221,000 to $1.8 million, in age be- 


tween four years and twenty-seven 
years, in enrolled members from 818 
to 3,473 and in average shares per 
member (including children) between 
$176 and $1,173. 

According to the interviewed credit 
unionists, effective thrift campaigns 
need: 

Planning — including assignment 
of responsibilities and establishment 
of procedures and goals. 





ee REA i 


FULL UNDERSTANDING 

of credit union philosophy 

helps the thrift program PERSONAL CONTACT is an essential part of the thrift program at 
at Crossett Paper Mills Denver Post Employees’ Credit Union, says treasurer Lester Wil- 
Employees Federal Credit A helm. Education committee visits all departments. 

Union, President L 

Herbert Norell 


believes 


Publicity —to keep the credit 
union’s name and purpose before the 
members, inspire them to enthusiasm 


and help them to understand why 
thrift is important to the welfare of 
their families. 


Follow-up—to get the benefit of 
repetition, clear away doubts and 
questions, and contact those who were 
missed or undecided. 

Here are the thrift activities of the 
eight groups selected for this Bripce 
survey: 


Blair Community Federal 
Credit Union in Blair, Nebraska 
(organized: 1950; members: 818; 
assets: $210,808; shares: $144,105), 
promotes savings through gift certifi- 
cates, an annual pet parade and a 
picnic. 

Gift Certificates. Attractively de- 
signed gift certificates enable relatives 
and friends to make money presents 
which are credited to the member’s 
share account. The certificate states 
the amount of the gift, the donor's 
name, and the message “Under the 
Umbrella—I deposited a gift for you. 
Save for the future and receive a 
dividend too.” 

Pet Parade. On the Fourth of July, 
Blair Credit Union sponsors a com- 
munity-wide pet parade for the town’s 
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MANAGEMENT COOPERATION encourages saving among the em- 
ployees of 150 supermarkets in a six-state area served by Denver 
Safeway Employees Federal Credit Union, says manager Henritze. 


children. Purpose of the parade is to 
entertain the youngsters and encour- 
age them to save. The children parade 
their pets committee of 
judges. All types of pets qualify 
salamander to parakeet and 
They are 


before a 
from 
pony. 
rated according to size, 
strangeness and obedience. The ten 
winners receive $2.50 each. Although 
the youngsters’ money is paid out in 
cash, at least three-fourths of them 
put their prize money into their share 
accounts. “We gained some twenty 
new members last year from our pet 
parade,” recalls treasurer Pearl E. 
Livermore. “Most of them are chil- 
dren.” 

Every child receives a balloon upon 
arriving on the parade grounds. Cost 
for 500 imprinted balloons is $27, 
plus $10 for helium gas. While the 
contest is in progress, teen-age mem- 
bers distribute credit union literature 
in all spectators’ cars. During the 1960 
parade, the youths distributed three 
pieces of literature in more than two 
hundred cars. 

Picnic. On the last Sunday in July 
each member family in the commu- 
nity is invited to bring another family 
or friend to a picnic in the town park. 
The credit union furnishes ice cream, 
coffee and Kool-Aid. The cost of the 
refreshments is $7. Racing and other 
competitive games for silver dollar 


prizes are a $25 expense. 
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Reports William S. Trisdale, the 
group's president: “Three-fourths of 
the silver dollars given out at our 
annual picnic, usually find their way 
back to the credit union office and 
member share accounts. This money 
paves the way for further savings 
because both youngsters and adults 
enjoy seeing their share accounts 
grow. All they need is the opportunity 
and some encouragement. We give 
them both. And we believe that the 
results amply justify our modest pro- 


motional expense. 


Crossett Paper Mills Employees 
Federal Credit Union in Crossett, 
Arkansas (organized: 1957; mem- 
bers: 949; assets: $851,191; shares: 
$800,799), has a continuous thrift 
program in which the entire board 
participates. This program consists of 
two parts: { 1) encouraging systematic 
thrift through member education and 
(2) urging all borrowing members to 
save while making loan repayments. 

“The basis of our thrift program is 
an informed membership.” says treas- 
urer George H. Etheridge. “I think 
that I can state without fear of con- 
tradiction that almost every one of our 
members has a full understanding of 
the credit union’s purpose. Our board 
constantly encourages the members to 
ask questions. And we make it our 
business to answer these questions so 


that there is absolutely no secret about 
our operation and services. In other 
education the 


words, we consider 


basis of sound thrift promotion.” 
Adds boiler room superintendent 
L. Herbert Norrell, credit union presi- 
dent since 1958, “We are a very 
closely knit group and much inter- 
ested in each other. Many of us have 
worked here for quite a while because 
we have a very small personnel turn- 
over. This helps greatly in spreading 
credit union information. Our mem- 
bers recognize that credit union serv- 
ice is exactly what they need. And 
once they reach this point they start 
making full use of our services. In 
fact, most of our members are so 
credit minded that 
they consider it odd if a fellow-em- 
ployee uses an outside credit source. 


strongly union 


It's not at all unusual that such a 
member is so thoroughly teased by his 
fellow-workers, that he changes his 
creditor as soon as he can. The reason 
for this attitude is simply that our 
members consider it foolish to pay a 
high interest rate if a reasonable and 
much more advantageous one is avail- 
able merely for the asking. It’s be- 
cause of this kind of thinking—con- 
tinuously supported by our entire 
board—that our employee member- 
ship has reached 99 per cent of its 
potential.” 


Cullendale Federal Credit 
Union in Camden, Arkansas (organ- 
ized: 1953; members: 1,486; assets: 
$1.034,130; shares: $962,779), serves 
employees of the International Paper 
Company and members of their im- 
mediate families. The group has a 
continuous, four-point thrift promo- 
tion program which seeks to keep the 
credit union constantly in the minds 
and conversation of the membership. 

Office. Cullendale’s office is located 
outside of the plant’s gates, imme- 
diately adjacent to the plant entrance. 
A large sign on the outside of the 
building calls the members’ attention 
to the credit union as they enter and 
leave the plant each day. “Our office 
location is handy also for our mem- 
bers’ wives and children,” assistant 
treasurer Bobbie Moore points out. 
“Being able to visit us without gate 
formalities encourages them to take 
a more active interest in our credit 
union. This is of course what we want. 
It brings us closer to the families and 
helps to boost our savings program.” 


The thrift devices used effectively 
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members’ convenience. 

Posters. CUNA Supply's poster-a- 
month series of attractive posters 
serves Cullendale on bulletin boards 
throughout the plant. Reports treas- 
“We add some colorful 


and original posters and signs to these 


ure? Dooley ° 


regular monthly posters. They are de- 
sic ned by our own people to meet our 


parti ular needs.” 


Denver Fire Department Fed- 
eral Credit Unien in Denver. Colo- 
1939: 


assets: $1,365,267; 


rado (organized: members: 
1.061: shares: 
$1.242.795). has enrolled 100 per 

of its employee potential. Aver- 
$1,173, 


ind total shares grew 60°% in the last 


‘4 shares per member are 


four and a half years. 


This group issues a_ bi-monthly 
newsletter and distributes at least one 
monthly to the 


piece ot literature 


membership at all twenty-six Denver 
fire stations, New firemen hear about 
the credit union during their training 
program. They also read about the 


credit union’s services in a manual 


published by the firemen’s protective 


association 

Each fireman receives a copy of 
this manual. It devotes some ten pages 
to a discussion of the credit union. 

Wives learn about the credit union 
through the firemen’s manual, annual 
meeting reports, other announcements 
which are sent directly to the mem- 
bers’ homes and through the fire de- 
partment women’s auxiliary. In addi- 
tion, the treasurer makes periodic 
talks about the credit union at meet- 


ings of the auxiliary 


The Wives Help 


Comments treasurer Robert Hyatt: 
Our wives are finding credit union 


membership so beneficial to them- 
selves and their families that they in- 
troduce the wives of new firemen to 
the credit union at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. We have observed over 
the years that it is important that the 
wife has a full understanding about 
the credit 


significant influence in the financial 


union. She exercises a 
decisions of the family because she is 
often more inclined than her husband 
to think in terms of thrift. savings. 
insurance and planning for the fu- 
ture ¥ 
Convenience is an important con- 
sideration in a savings program, Den- 
vers fire fighters believe. Their credit 
union office is readily accessible to the 


firemen’s wives. They look upon pay- 
roll deductions as an invaluable aid 
to their thrift effort. 


Holy Name Credit Union in 
Omaha, Nebraska (organized: 1943; 
1,667 ; $515,921; 
$445,571), serves the mem- 
bers of Holy Name parish. Some 25 


members: 


assets: 


shares: 


per cent of the group’s members are 
minors. Their shareholdings exceed 
$70.000. Responsibility for thrift pro- 
motion at Holy Name is vested in a 
three-member committee. 
Their efforts have paid off, since 
shares are up 67 per cent over 1956. 


education 


These are Holy Name’s principal 
thrift activities: 

Vonthly Bulletin. A two-color four- 
page mimeographed bulletin is mailed 
monthly directly to the members’ 
homes at bulk rates. Each family re- 
ceives one bulletin. But Holy Name 
sends individual bulletins to all adult 
members living with their parents. 


Two Gift Shares 


Vonthly Share Award. Each month 
Holy Name awards two gift shares of 
$5 to a member. But to find out who 
received the gift of the month. the 
member must come into the credit 
union office with his passbook. “This 
award attracts many members to our 
office each month,” treasurer James J. 
Holmberg reports. “Many of the in- 
quiring members place additional 
funds in their share accounts during 
these visits. Each visit also gives us an 
opportunity to encourage members to 
tell fellow-parishioners about our 
credit union services. This whispering 
campaign is a very important part of 
our thrift program.” 

Youth Program. Holy Name views 
its 420 youths as the borrowers of 
tomorrow. It them to 
compete with each other in adding to 
their share accounts. Responding to 
these urgings, many youngsters pay 


encourages 


secret visits to the credit union office 
to prevent their friends from finding 
out how much they are saving. 

Holy Name’s youth program is the 
result of consistent promotion and 
planning. The group laid its ground- 
work by pointing out the advantages 
of saving in a letter to all high school 
students in the parish school. This 
letter went to the youngsters’ homes. 
It stressed that savings would influ- 
ence their future—whether they plan 
to attend a university, go to another 
school or whatever career they may 
wish to enter. The letter also explained 
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TODAY'S YOUNGSTERS are tomorrow's 
of the aims of Cullendale Federal Credit borrowers, comments J. J. Holmberg, treas- 
Union, Camden, Arkansas, in its year-round urer of Holy Name Credit Union. “That's 
campaign, reports treasurer Joe Dooley. why they should be taught thrift early.’ 


KEEPING MEMBERS AWARE OF US is one 


the value of dividends and CUNA 
Mutual life savings insurance. 

Reports treasurer Holmberg: “We 
believe that the thrift training which 
we are giving our youngsters is im- 
portant to them and to the future of 
our credit union. We would like our 
youths to become thrift-conscious as 
early as possible. That’s why we give 
a dollar toward a share for each new 
baby. To make saving easy, we have 
located our office on a main thorough- 
fare, within reach of all parishioners. 
Our office hours are on Monday and 
Friday evenings, Saturday mornings 
and two hours each morning and 
afternoon.” 


Denver Post Employees’ Credit 
Union (organized: 1934; members: 
1.832; $1,744,546; shares: 


2; assets: 


‘ 
‘ 
$1,595,470), serves newspaper em- 


ployees in Denver, Colorado. It has 
enrolled 93 per cent of its employee 
potential. Average shares per member 
exceed $900. 
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“We use a three-point thrift pro- 
gram,” Wilhelm 
reports. “It’s in the hands of our two 
member education committee. Both 
committeemen are board members.” 

Publicity. This group contributes 
two columns to the monthly plant 
magazine. In addition, it uses direct 
mail promotion whenever the occasion 
demands. 


treasurer Lester L. 


Personal Contact. Two types of per- 
sonal contact Denver Post finds par- 
ticularly effective: (1) It 
members who have made _ share 
withdrawals to come to the office for 
coffee and a chat about thrift. (2) 
The education committee visits all 


invites 


departments to obtain the members’ 
views and suggestions. “It’s surprising 
how helpful these personal contacts 
are,” Les Wilhelm points out. “They 
provide us with an opportunity to 
clear up possible misunderstandings, 
promote thrift and encourage 
mum use of our services.” 
Annual Meeting. Denver Post uses 


maxi- 


the annual meeting to build a closer 
relationship between the credit union 
and the members’ families. Says a 
long-time board member: “We try to 
make our annual meeting so attractive 
that family members look forward to 
it. Our experience shows that recep- 
tiveness for thrift talk improves in 
proportion to the interest and under- 
standing we arouse in the members’ 
families.” 


School District 50 Federal 
Credit Union in Westminster, Colo- 
1952: members: 


831; assets: $380,042; shares: $268.- 


rado (organized: 


781), annually conducts a two-month 
thrift campaign. 

During this board 
member attends a teachers’ meeting 
in each of the school district’s twenty- 
two buildings to address the member- 
ship about the need for thrift. “Last 
year each of our directors took four 
buildings,” treasurer John Flynn re- 
calls, “They mentioned that no 


campaign, a 





imount—even as little as one dollar 
would be too small a sum to save. And 
they urged their fellow members to 
place into their share accounts what 
ever idle funds they might have lying 
ibout. Our 196) campaign brought 
us an additional $7,000 in shares.” 
Safeway Denver Employees 
Federal Credit Union in Denver. 
Colorado (organized 1951; mem 


bers 1.4735; assets $1.879,.325; 
shares: $1.676.078). serves Sateway 
employees in 150 stores located in six 
states 

Safeway makes use of the local 
store managers as its prin ipal thrift 
promoters. All store managers receive 
thorough training in the credit union’s 
purpose and operation. They encour- 
ige their new employees to start sav- 
programs Comments credit 
union manager Russell J. Henritz 
Because the company is very much 
interested in the employees participa 
tion the managers have responded 
well to their credit union training and 
have since done their best to keep their 
informed. We keep the 


store managers up-to-date about re 


é mployee ~ 


ent credit union developments by 
talking to them during monthly store 
managers meetings.’ 

his froup publishes monthly a 
mimeographed one-page bulletin 
which is pl iced on the company bulle 
tin boards in each store. One-half of 
the bulletin presents ne financial 
statement for the end of the previous 

onth The other half 


ouble space i message lt ipital 


contains a 
The message discusses borrow 
thrift or another topic. But it 
ilways simpl brief 
one subject 
Sateway 
ompany bulletir 
the 150 stores com 
ct This credit ! 


it led share $ Sil 
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FROM THE MANAGING DIRECTOR: 


WE’RE CONTROVERSIAL oF 
VE BEEN TOLD 


"VE BEEN told that the credit 

union movement is “controver- 
sial”. And the people who have 
said that have implied that there 
was something nasty about it. 

To those who would like to make 
a profit from lending to credit 
union members, I suppose we are 
controversial, One of the most con- 
troversial presidents (at the time 
he was serving) the United States 
ever had was Abraham Lincoln! 
Probably the most controversial 
figure to have appeared on earth 
was Jesus Christ! 


Start "Em Big! 

Several leagues are considering 
plans to assist credit unions with 
large potentials to get into a size- 
able operation almost immediately 
upon getting their charters. New 
credit unions on sizeable military 
bases, new credit unions in sizeable 
industrial plants, etc. are literally 
bound to succeed if they have the 
ight type of full-time leadership 
from the moment they open their 
doors. But, so many of them go 
through the slow and painful stages 
of getting into operation with only 
all of it new to the 
actual running of the credit union 


volunteer help 


that they don’t begin to really 
serve the needs of the potential 
membership for years. 

Several leagues are thinking of 
making a loan of trained man- 
power to such credit unions to be 
acting managers until the credit 
unions are big enough to take over 
all those duties and employ capa- 
ble, full-time personnel. Or, per- 
haps money can be loaned by the 
leagues to these credit unions 
which can be used to pay the sal- 

of the full-time managers until 
the credit unions get on their feet 
to take over that salary—and then 
repay the loan 


There is nothing in the credit 


union philosophy that says a credit 
union must go through years of 
painful growth and_ step-by-step 
gaining of experience. 


Volunteers 

There are probably three hun- 
dred thousand volunteers active in 
the credit union movement. There 
are perhaps ten thousand paid em- 
ployees in the credit union move- 
ment who can be called profes- 
sionals.: 

The credit union movement has 
from its beginning been a move- 
ment in which the volunteers did 
the largest part of the work and 
furnished most of the leadership - 
in starting credit unions and in 
operating them and in getting the 
leagues, CUNA and affiliates estab- 
lished. 

Even though the number of pro- 
fessionals will increase as the credit 
union movement grows, so will the 
number of volunteers! And, the 
volunteers must always be the ones 
to lead the credit union movement 
and to lay down its broad policies. . 


“Is it true that... ?” 
“Is it true that the credit union 
movement has a campaign planned 
for further growth?” That’s a ques- 
tion asked me just recently by a 
magazine reporter getting ready to 
do an article on the credit union 
movement. There was an accusa- 
tion in his voice, such as he would 
use if he were asking if we were 
planning a campaign to eliminate 
Christmas. 
I not only told him “yes,” but 
[ told him that such a campaign 
had been planned and had been 
in effect for the last fifty years in 
the United States, and that the 
planning and the campaign would 
continue unabated! I’ve wondered 
what answer he expected to get! 
H. Vance Austin 
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in the NEWS 


A total of 255 students signed up for 
CUNA’s School for Credit Union Personnel held 
in July on the University of Wisconsin campus in 
Madison. Registration for the first year courses is 
the highest ever. Several hundred other students 
are attending regional credit union schools at 
other universities. 


CUNA Supply Cooperative recently sent out 
nearly 7,000 checks totaling $30,700 in patron- 
age refunds on 1960 operations. Checks were 
sent to leagues operating supply depots and in- 
dividual credit unions where no supply depots 
exist. They represent a return of 3.36 per cent of 
money spent by CUNA Supply members with the 
cooperative in 1960. Largest dividend went to the 
California League, $1,478. 


The first edition of CUNA Supply’s High- 
lights, a new quarterly publication, was dis- 
tributed in July. Highlights will be published in 
response to many requests for current information 
on CUNA Supply materials. 


The Michigan League Cooperative Budget Serv- 
ice, Inc., a new agency to provide financial 
counseling for credit union members, has been 
incorporated by the Michigan League. Cost of the 
program will be underwritten by participating 
credit unions, and the plan will be limited to the 
Detroit area at first and expand later. 


League employees with public relations duties 
and league public relations committees are in- 
vited to attend the CUNA Publie Relations 
Conference Thursday and Friday, Sept. 7 and 
8, at Highstown, New Jersey. The conference is 
co-sponsored by the New Jersey League, and 
though it was arranged for the convenience of 
Eastern leagues, it is open to all league public 
relations personnel. Those unable to attend re- 
gional conference at St. Louis in June are espe- 
cially urged to attend the New Jersey meeting. 


The Alabama League voted at its annual mem- 
bership meeting to construct a new league office 
building in Birmingham. Delegates voted to pre- 
pay dues on a voluntary basis to finance con- 
struction, according to managing director Bill 
Smith. 


The U.S. State Department has announced it 
will organize a new foreign aid coordinating 
agency which will place greater emphasis 
on developing and assisting credit unions 
and cooperatives in underdeveloped countries. It 
will be known as AID (Agency for International 
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Development), according to Henry R. Labouisse, 
director of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, one of the agencies that will be 


absorbed by AID. 


T. L. Richling, general legal counsel for the 
Nebraska League since 1951, has been appointed 
U.S. district attorney for Nebraska by President 
Kennedy. Edmund L. Appleby has replaced 
retiring Raymond H. Harrison as managing di- 
rector of the Wyoming League, and is the league’s 
first full-time director. Leo Alain, Alberta Lea- 
gue director from the Central Red Deer chapter, 
has been named league fieldman for the northern 
section of the province. James Kentzler has 
been named news manager of the CUNA Public 
Relations department. He is a former PR feature 
writer who has been with CUNA since 1958. 


John T. Croteau, professor of economics at 
Notre Dame University, recently received a 
grant of $19,948 for the study of credit union 
services to low-income groups. The grant was 
made by the U.S. Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Those cooperating in the two-year project will 
include Robert M. Dolan, director of CUNA’s 
Organization department; George J. Tinnes, Illi- 
nois League director of field services; and Bert 
Banicki, Indiana League field representative. The 
study will be conducted in the Chicago-South 
Bend area but results are expected to be of gen- 
eral application. 


Paul E. Joly, former managing editor of 
“Farm and Power Equipment,” recently became 
the Missouri League’s first full-time public rela- 
tions director. Ground-breaking ceremonies 
were held for the League’s new headquarters 
building in St. Louis, and the building is expected 
to be ready for dedication in 1962. 


The 1962 National Consumer Confer- 
ence is scheduled to be held on the campus of 
Oklahoma City University next April. The meet- 
ing will be co-sponsored by the Oklahoma League, 
CUNA, and other organizations concerned with 
consumer financing. J. Orrin Shipe, CUNA as- 
sistant managing director, is a conference planner. 


Thirty-six overseas trainees from more 
than twenty nations came to Filene House this 
summer for CUNA’s World Extension Department 
training, to learn how to establish credit unions 
in their homelands. Countries represented are in 
Africa, the Middle East, Asia, Australia, Pacific 
Islands, Central and South America. 
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THE BLOOD INDIANS: 


If organization succeeds The Blood tribe is one of the three 
f © tribes that made up the Blackfoot 


nation, the strongest and most aggres- 
here, the League has sive Indian nation on the Canadian 
prairies during the mid-1800’'s. 

The other two tribes were the 
Blackfoot and the Piegans. The Black- 
foot nation ranged from the Rockies 

© y across Saskatchewan as far south as 
Indian credit unions. ie aun Me a 
United States. 


high hopes for other 


The Bloods have a reputation, be- 
cause of their pride and toughness, of 
doing better under conditions of reser- 
vation life than some other tribes. 
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RUFUS GOODSTRIKER, member of the new 
credit committee, takes part in the big an- 
nual rodeo, the Calgary Stampede. 
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A BLOOD'S FIRST LOVE IS HIS HORSE, but modern farming re- 


quires modern machinery. 


CHALLENGE AND A HOPE 


shen PEOPLE of the Blood Indian 
reservation at Cardston, Alberta, 
are a sports-minded, home-loving 
people who live in a good farming 
ind ranching area. 

You can tell they are sports-minded 
because each year they take part in 
the big Calgary Stampede, and many 
of the 


riders in that famous rodeo are Blood 


world champion ropers and 


Indians. 

You can tell -they are home-loving 
because the houses on the reservation 
are well-built and well-maintained. A 
healthy proportion of the payments 
Bloods Indian 


Treaty. and the money they earn on 


receive under the 
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the land is put into neat homes. 

But the Bloods are not a money- 
wire people. They do not lack for 
energy. pride and ability but they are 
short on practical know-how in busi- 
ness, farming, organization and 
money-handling. 

There are some basic reasons why 
these people have little financial ex- 
perience. For one thing. no one will 
lend them money because by law 
Indians on reservations can not be 
sued. Bloods have been able to use 
financial institutions for saving only 

and they have had little thrift edu- 
cation and little incentive to save. 

They put a lot of money into old 


automobiles. which visitors can see 
Blood homes. 


Because Bloods are horse-loving peo- 


parked around many 


ple. they invest money in horses—not 
necessarily work horses, show horses. 
or rodeo horses. but too often (from 
a practical standpoint) just horses. 
Lack of systematic and cooperative 
marketing methods often has deprived 
tribesmen of income their good land 
can provide. Marketing has been done 
on an individual basis. with one 
farmer selling a few head of cattle or 
a few bales of hay to a buver for 
whatever he could get——or whatever 
the buyer said was the going rate. 
Hopefully. the pic ture on the Blood 
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SUN DANCE every summer recalls the old 
days when vast herds of buffalo roamed the 


wide plains 


TRADITION AND RITUAL of the Sun Dance is kept alive and 
handed down by elders of the Blood tribe. 


reservation may be changi cess. The Lynns were the first white “There isn’t any group of people that 
redit union as the first step. Mo people to be honored by initiation into can't be helped,” he said. What the 
if work by the Alberta Credit Union the Piegan Black Horse Society.) League is after is a real success with 
League culminated in the May 29 The “iob of organizing the new the Bloods. It’s the League’s first ex- 
ion meeting of the Blood Re credit union and following up with periment with an Indian reservation, 

erve Savings and Credit Union. O1 an education program has gone to and if it works—and league officials 
that night twenty-nine Indians signed Barney Martin, Alberta League or- are confident it can—Martin feels 
mbership cards and elected thei ranization and publicity director. there’s no limit to the help the move- 
tors con Martin is a tireless organizer who ment can give Indians throughout 

Hor hy mid-May had started 23 rural Canada 

Miss credit unions in the province since F 

January |. and who ro ae an average Big Job Seen 

of 1,000 miles a week on the job. While 
He’s enthusiastic about the Blood union principles and methods may be 
experiment, and he thinks “there’s a all it takes to get the 


an understanding of credit 


average rural 


Pioneered by Lynn . ‘ ; . 
union going, Martin said, it 


darned good chance of success with credit 


Groundwork for the new these people”. takes a lot more to start an Indian 


d by James Lynn, president « Martin said the Blood reservation 


credit union. “You can’t just tell them 
Alberta Central Credit nion i was selected bec ause “this is a good 


about the credit union. You’ve got to 
videly known in the a Or no tribe, with good people who live on get down to fundamentals. You have 
Indian tribes be : cood land. There isn’t any laziness 


to tell them not where to save and 
leader and as manager here; what these people lack is know- 


how to save but why to save. You've 
yment insuran how and education. The potential is got to understand their way of life 
ynn's efforts to improy there, and if we can show these people and traditions, and try to change them 
Indians iu Lhe . through the credit union how to a little 


ippreciated y othe handle their affairs, | think the Blood 


reservation could be one of the 


here and there where they 
need changing. 
“This is why I say this will be 
y wealthiest in existence.” big job that'll take time and money. 
Brockett, and his Martin does not believe any of the But we think it’s worth it.” 


honorary tribes in the province are hopeless. The Blood reservation, one of the 
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CREDIT UNION DIRECTOR, Fred Glad- 


stone, is son of the Senator. 


largest in Canada, has a population 
of 2.080. It is served by a Roman 
Anglican school. 
Both schools do an excellent job, Mar- 
tin said, but they are limited to giving 


Catholic and an 


reservation people a primary educa- 
tion 

The main objective of the new 
credit union; according to Martin, is 
to get members to save a modest 
amount during its first year. “I have 
set a goal of $20,000 in savings the 
first year. This isn’t much when you 
consider that the Bloods get a quarter- 
Federal 
treaty money alone, besides the in- 


million dollars a year in 


come these people earn on their own. 
But if we can end the year with 
$20.000 in savings it'll be $20,000 
more than these people have ever 
saved before.’ Once savings are built 
up, loans may be made to the extent 
of savings, but not beyond, until the 
saving idea is fully established. 

This will be a long and hard proc- 
ess, Martin feels, because these people 
do not have a background of making 
decisions on their own. 

Martin hopes to get the help of 
agriculture and education extension 
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GOOD LAND can mean a good life for the Blood Indians, if land 


and money are managed properly. The new credit union will help. 


specialists in the Blood experiment, 
because some pretty basic changes in 
reservation life will be involved. He 
wants the credit union to be all-Indian, 
with no white men involved at all 
once it gets operating on its own, but 
for a while the Indian needs a hand. 

Martin would like to see tribe com- 
mittees handle specific problems. 
Two should be hay-buying and cattle- 
buying committees. As it is now, each 
reservation farmer or rancher sells 
his hay or cattle individually. “Last 
year I heard of one buyer who bought 
100 head of cattle from a man on the 
reservation for $50 to $60 a head, 
drove them 65 miles, and sold them 
for $100 to $110,” Martin said. 


Want Ready Cash 


“These people have a desire for 
ready cash. This is what they under- 
stand, and in their eagerness for cash 
they often sell their products without 
being careful and without knowledge 
of market value.” 

Another problem of the Bloods is 
that while their lands are good, they 
are not used efficiently, and too much 
land is leased to outsiders, who return 


a percentage of its production to the 
tribesmen. Actually, Martin said, this 
leasing is not a wholly bad idea be- 
cause it has kept much land from re 
turning to prairie. But it has not pro- 
vided the Indians with the full bene- 
fit of their lands. 


Many Leave 


Many Bloods leave the reservation: 
few ever receive education enough to 
develop their potential. Churchmen 
who operate s¢ hools on the reservation 
feel that some tribesmen could go on 
to college if they had the opportunity. 

These and other problems illustrate 
why setting up a credit union among 
reservation Indians in Alberta is com- 
plicated matter. “We can’t go by the 
book.” Martin said. 

But the League feels that Indians 
are as entitled to the benefits of the 
credit union movement as anyone 
else in the province. The fact that it 
will require special effort is accepted 
is a challenge. 

The Bloods need help in their efforts 
toward a better life, and the Calgary 
League feels the credit union is a good 
starting point. 








Useful Publications 





This is the second half of a two-part listing of free 
and inexpensive literature of interest to persons 
managing credit unions. Part one appeared in July. 


Items followed by one isterisk } 
ire for sale at the Superintendent ol 
Documents, U.S. Government Print 


ing Office, Washington 25, Dt 
either che 
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Department, Washington 


ige Natles 
(POD 
oO Othee o1 
Department Washir 
D6 
ational Vail (1S-] ree, 
Local Post Office or Post Office 
Department Washingtor 25. 
D4 
How to Pack and Wrap Parcels 
Vaili POD-2). free 
Post Office or Post Offic 


Depart 
nent, Washington 25. D.( 


. ‘ 
Pensions 


Procedures and 
Under 
ot the Internal 
1954 (IRS 
1959, 25¢ 
Hundred 
Und 


Quali ficattior 


1957-58 


Occupations 
Career Guide for Demand 
7.25/3:C18 
1060 
Intervieu 
1956. 404 


( Y oung Worl 
Edition, 72 


List of Occupational Outlook Pub- 
lications, 8 p., 1960, free, Bu- 

Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Trade and Industrial Education for 
Girls and Women (OE-84002). 
65 p-. 1960, 30¢ 


reau ol 


Reading 
{ Formula For More E ficient 
Reading (MiscPub-753). 12 p-. 


1958. 10¢* 


Retirement 
Budget for an Elderly Couple, 12 
p.. 1960, free, Social Security 
Administration, U.S. 
ment of Health. Education, and 
Welfare. Washington 25, D.C. 
Robbery 


Hou Banks Can Help the FBI, 12 
p.. 1960. free. 


Depart 


Federal Bureau of 
Washington 25, 


Investigation. 
D.C, 


Safety 
Office Safety, 4 p., free. 
of Safety, Bureau of Labor 


Standards. U.S Department of 
Labor. Washineton 25. D.C. 


Division 


Savings Bonds literature obtainabk 
free from Distribution Center. 
U.S. Savings Bonds Division. 610 
South Canal Street. 4th Floor. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

Dreaming of College 
60). 4 p-. 1960. 


(SBD-614- 


New Plan for Retirement Income 
(SBD-599-60). 6 p.. 1960. 
Information About Series E Sav- 

ings Bonds (SBD-583-61). 4 p.. 
1961. 
Current Income Series H Savings 
Bonds (SBD-584). 4 p.. 1959. 
Social Security 
Compilation of Social Security 
Laws Through December 31. 
1960, 504 p.. 1961, $1.25* 
Taxes 
Farmer's Tax Guide. free. District 
Director. Internal Revenue Serv- 


ice. 


A Guide to Federal Estate and Gift 
Taxation, 25 p., 1961, 25¢*. 

Federal Gas Tax Refund (Pub- 
378). 16 p.. 1960, free, District 
Director, Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. 

How the Federal Income Tax Ap- 
plies to Hurricanes, Floods, Tor- 
nadoes, Other Disasters, Thefts 
and Condemnations, free. Dis- 
trict Director, Internal Revenue 
Serv ice. 

Your Federal Income Tax, annual- 
ly, 1961 edition (Pub-17) 143 
p-. 1960, 40¢*; 1962 edition 
available December. 1961. 

Tax Guide for Small Business (Pub- 
334), 143 p., 1960, 40¢*. 


Veterans 
Federal Benefits jor Veterans and 
Dependents (VA Fact Sheet 
IS-1), 40 p., 1961, 15¢*. 


Women Workers 

Current Publications of the Wo- 
men’s Bureau (WB-10), 8 p.. 
1960, free, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

1960 Handbook on Women W ork- 
ers (WB-275), 160 p.. 1960. 
i5¢* 

Suggestions to Women and Girls on 
Training for Future Employment 


(WB-33), 11 p., 1960, 10¢*. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


State Workmen's Compensation 
Laws (B161), 70 p., 1960, 30¢*. 


Retired Persons 
Federal Programs for Housing 
the Elderly, 6 p., 1960, 5¢*. 
Housing for the Elderly 1 
Fact Book. 60 Ps 1960. free. 
Division of Housing for the 
Elderly, Office of the Admin 
Housing and Home 
Agency. Washington 


istrator. 
Finance 
25, D.C. 
Housing For You When You Are 
62 (FHA-699). 19 p--. 15¢*. 


Urban Renewal 
Program for Community Im- 
provement, 43 p., 1960, 40¢*. 
rban Planning Assistance Pro- 
gram, 40 p., 1960, 5¢*. 
VMA Special 


gram for 


{ssistance Pro- 
Urban Renewal 
Housing Mortgages, 6 p.. 1960. 
free, Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, Washington 
25. D.C. 
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“HOW ARE WE DOING, 
CHIEF?" education chairman 
Milton Sbisa asks president Homer 
Thomason of Noda Federal 
Credit Union. 


LDING MEMBERSHIP 


Who knows how many people are in desperate need 


of credit union service, but never get it because 


Mo: CREDIT UNIONS serve only 


a fraction of their potential 
membership,” says Homer Thomason, 
president of NODA Federal Credit 
Union in New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
former president of the Louisiana 
Credit “Our own 
credit union is one of the worst offen- 
ders: we have barely scratched the 
surface with an enrollment of 2,308 
out of an 
6.500.” 


Union League. 


employee potential of 


“But we believe that the time to 
change from limited service to full 
service is now.” continues Thomason. 
“There are several ways to accomplish 
this goal. One is through membership 
campaigns. They generate a tremen- 
dous amount of enthusiasm for the 
credit union. I do not think that there 
is anything that can take their place. 
We have conducted several of them, 


and we hope to have many more. 
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they “‘don’t belong’’? 


Each of our campaigns has increased 
our membership, aroused widespread 
interest in our services and inspired 
keen competition for the honor of 
bringing us the largest number of 
new members.” 

In June, THe Crepit Union BripcEe 
made a study of membership cam- 
paigns in three league areas. Six 
groups participated. They vary in 
members from 818 to 2,308; in shares 
between $144,000 and $986,000; and 
in age from nine to twenty-five years. 

These are some of the suggestions 
of the six experienced credit unions: 


Campaign preparation. It’s a 
good idea to spread responsibility for 
the membership campaign among a 
large number of credit union boosters. 
The campaigners should be well in- 
formed about the credit union. A 
luncheon or dinner meeting may serve 
as an effective training session. 


Competition. In many instances, 
competition is the lifeblood of the 
campaign. Nominal prizes may also 
help. 

Length of campaign. One to 
two months is the most effective 
length for short-term campaigns. If 
they last longer, they may begin to 
lag unless constantly promoted by 
active boosters. But some groups ob- 
tain excellent results with continuous 
campaigns. 

Variety. It’s important to vary 
ground rules and procedures. Noth- 
ing will kill a good idea more quickly 
than to repeat it year after year. 

Here are the details of the six 
groups’ membership campaigns: 

Baton Rouge District Telco 
Federal Credit Union, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana (members: 1.532; 
shares: $746,390; loans: $742,774; 
organized: 1936), conducts a contin- 
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uous membership campaign In « harge 
f a loosely organized team of field 
starting this 


tatives Since 


represet 
impaign five years ago, Telco’s mem 


bership has 


M} per cent 


increased by more than 
(Co-ordinator of Telco’s volunteer 
held representatives is assistant treas 
Arthur. Says Mrs 


Arthur, “Our field representatives are 


ure! Irma te 


members whose jobs require frequent 
ontact with the membership, who are 
influential, respected and interested in 
promoting the credit union 

These are the principal activities of 
lelco’s field representatives: (1) con 
tacting all new employees; 2) main- 
contact with the old 


employees in their 


init close 
respective loc a- 
tions }) associating with the mem 

lunch hours and social 
nes to make frequent mention 
henefits of credit union mem 
redit unio! 


on bulletin bo irds 


nd (4) posting « 


experience shows that it is 
tive to post o1 ly one leaflet 
These ilw iVs 
topic. They are changed 

ek 
nthusiasm of our field rep 
has reached ompetitive 
it times,” ree ills Marshall 


»S pre sident 


leaflets 


“But we 
or kept 
l cessful 


Blair Community Federal 
Credit Union, Blair Nebraska 
member oli $144,105; 


$210.808: organized 


, 
1950). 
two-month membership cam 
the fall of 1959. In charge of 
was the chairman of the 
committer Participan 

ill committeemen 

couples who irefully 
from the memb h to re} 


community 


ed dur 


ih} 


Husbands And Wives 


divided ts ¢ impaigi 
into three teams. One 

ctors, credit committee 
ind supervisory commit 


lhe second and third t 


“a o> ‘a ~ a 7 7 


COMPETING TEAMS of husbands 
and wives helped Blair Community 
Federal Credit Union, says treasurer 
Pearl E. Livermore 


made up of the ten couples who had 
agreed to serve on the campaign com- 
mittee. Team two consisted of the ten 
wives; team three of the ten husbands. 

“Enthusiasm and competition 
played almost equally important roles 
in our membership campaign,” treas- 
urer-manager Pearl E. Livermore re- 
ports. “All three teams competed with 
each other for the honor of recruiting 
the largest number of new members.” 

But the two teams of husbands and 
wives conducted a special competition 
with each other. The losers agreed to 
pay for a steak dinner for their hus- 
bands (or wives). This private com- 
petition spurred the teams to greater 
efforts to obtain the largest number of 
membership applications. 

Before beginning their campaign 
activity, the teams of husbands and 
wives met with the education commit- 
tee for a two-hour briefing session. 
During this meeting, the couples were 
instructed about Blair’s field of mem- 
bership, the services of the credit 
union and the procedure for filling 
in membership application forms. The 
literature 
about the credit union’s purpose, life 


two teams also received 


savings insurance, thrift and member- 
ship eligibility. They were not as- 


“NEVER REPEAT the same type cam- 
paign the next year, counsels Stanley 
Silverman, treasurer of U.S. Con- 
solidated Federal Credit Union. 


signed specific sections of the town. 
Instead they were free to approach 
anyone in the field of membership. 

“We entered the team members’ 
names on the minutes of our board of 
directors as members of the education 
committee,” reports treasurer Liver- 
more. “This simple action gave our 
campaigners the right to accept money 
on behalf of the credit union.” 

But all that the campaign commit- 
tee accepted was the completed mem- 
bership application and the twenty- 
five cent entrance fee. The team mem- 
bers invited each new member to visil 
the credit union office to receive his 
passbook and make his initial share 
payment. 


Two-month Campaign 


Throughout the two-month cam- 
paign, the members of the husband 
and wife teams made weekly reports 
to their respective chairmen. The 
chairmen each week took their teams’ 
signed application cards and entrance 
fees to the credit union office. 
Comments Pearl Livermore, “We 
immediately assigned numbers to our 
new members because we knew that 
it would have been too much work for 
us to postpone this task until the end 
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2.308: shares: $986,354: loans: 
$905.364; organized: 1941) 


employees of the U.S. Department 


serves 


of Agriculture and members of their 
immediate families. 

This group has conducted several 
major membership campaigns. Their 
results successful 
brought 352 new members during a 


vary. The most 


onth period. The smallest gain 


one-tl 
‘ 
‘ 


’ 
was 83. Campaign costs fluctuate be- 
tween $37.50 and $150. But there 
was no direct relationship between 
results. The campaign 
which gained 352 new members for 
NODA cost only $73.75 for awards. 

Each NODA campaign made use 
of a group of members who volun- 


costs and 


teered to contact prospective members 
and urged them to join. These groups 
were informal and unorganized. Their 
size varied between nine and fifteen 
members. At the beginning of each 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES are in- 
dispensable to School District 50 Fed- 
eral Credit Union, say Manager Emily 
Deniston and treasurer John Flynn. 


ALL MEDIA should be used for an 
effective campaign, believes manager 
John Mundt of Panhandle Coopera- 


; - : campaign, the volunteers hac ses- 
tive Federal Credit Union. I ad a se 


of our two-month campaign. There 
also was another reason why we pre- 
ferred to do this paper work weekly. 
We wanted to give our new members 
the opportunity to put money into 
their share accounts without delay.” 

At the end of the first month, the 
husbands’ and wives’ teams met with 
the education committee to clear up 
questions or problems which either 
team might have. “We had a consider- 
able number of questions,” recalls 
former president Calvin W. Metzler. 
“Most of them were queries of pros- 
pective members. Only a few were 
procedural. We found this exchange 
of information of considerable help 
to all of us because it enabled us to 
remove doubts, prevent misunder- 
standings and lay the groundwork for 
more effective campaigning.” 

One item of information which was 
not exchanged at this mid-campaign 
meeting was the number of new mem- 
bers which each team had brought 
to the credit union; neither team 
wanted to divulge the exact extent of 
its success. 

Every member who joined during 
the campaign received a red “Safety 
First” decal for his car bumper, espe- 
cially printed for Blair Community 
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Federal Credit Union with the credit 
union’s name and a large replica of 
the Littke Man Under the Umbrella. 
“This is an inexpensive form of adver- 
tising,” a Blair director believes. 
“Our members like decals. 
Many of them come to our office to 
request a decal after purchasing a new 
car. This seems to show that they 
value the decal and take pride in 
advertising their membership to the 
community.” 


these 


Dinner Paid 

While the campaign was in prog- 
ress, the teams of husbands and wives 
did not know that the credit union 
had decided to pay for the dinner for 
which the two teams were competing. 
It was therefore a complete surprise 
to the losers when the credit union’s 
entire official family joined them at 
the dinner and the bill was paid by 
the credit union. 

At the next annual meeting, each 
member of the husbands’ and wives’ 
teams received a small gift and a 
printed certificate of merit. (The gifts 
were ear-rings for the ladies and cuff 
links for the men.) 


NODA Federal Credit Union, 


New Orleans, Louisiana (members: 


sion with the edueation committee to 
acquaint themselves with the purpose, 
details and ground rules of the cam- 
paign. In all instances, the volunteers 
competed with each other. 


Much Interest 


“Tremendous enthusiasm developed 
during these campaigns,” president 
Homer Thomason recalls. “The de- 
partments, in which the individual 
volunteers worked, caught the group 
spirit and competed against each 
other for the honor to enroll the larg- 
est number of new members. This 
friendly rivalry aroused substantial 
interest among large numbers of em- 
ployees. And the individual volunteers 
found strong, active and vocal sup- 
port from fellow-workers in their de- 
partments who already were enrolled 
members.” 

Adds education committee chair- 
man Milton Sbisa: “I seem to recall 
that in at least one instance the rivalry 
between two competing groups be- 
came so keen that long-time friend- 
ships were jeopardized in the zeal to 
earn the distinction of winning the 
largest number of new members.” 

In its most recent campaign, NODA 
provided a form letter for its contest- 
ants. It was sent by the contestants to 
prospective members to summarize 
the full benefits of credit union mem- 
bership and lay the groundwork for 
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presentation Lom 
contestant: “We've 

oul 

has 

ive 

by the prosp ctive mem 


the recruiter tal with 


initial 
of this form letter, the 
il work in NODA’s mem 


impaigns was handled en 


rship 


rely \ volunteer contestants lr 
ontestants have 
mn to encoura 


of their 


eral Credit Union, Scottsbluff, Ne 


Panhandle Cooperative 


iska (members: 978: shares: $334 
ul $311,642; 
the patrons 
Panhandle Coop 


CONTACTING ALL NEW EMPLOYEES is standard operating proce- 
dure for field representatives at Baton Rouge District Telco Federal 
Credit Union. Irma S. Arthur and Marshall J. Sharp are the group's 
assistant treasurer and president. 


ip campaign 
nembet during 


of 196] 


the radi 


“It is really surprising how many rapidly becoming an everyday occur- 
rence in Scottsbluff.” 


Television. Panhandle uses a twelve- 


new members we receive as a result 
of these semi-weekly radio programs,” 


treasurer Roy Carlson reports. “Many second commercial, five times during 


the week. It shows the building, and 
a message which is changed weekly. 
The cost is fifty dollars monthly. 


= _ members put their two-dollar prizes 
Iry for Prizes 
’ immediately into their share accounts. 


n the field o 


tor ft Wo }] es t I idio winnings. 


Others open new accounts with their 
And quite a few start : 
Newspaper Ads 
regular thrift programs because they 


heard our radio advertisements. One Vewspaper. One-inch classified ad- 


vertisements three times each week 
cost Panhandle Credit Union $1.25 
weekly. Comments manager Mundt: 
“Considering the modest investment, 


member put the two dollars into her 

telephor count and then said: ‘lll bring you 
» have lister to the some more money tomorrow to round 
sut my shares.’ This lady was as good 


her word. She returned on the 


we find this extremely worthwhile.” 

Vonthly Vewsletter. Panhandle’s 
newsletter consists of four mimeo- 
graphed columns on the back of 
Umbrella. The upper left corner fea- 
tures a sketch of the credit union 
building. 


following day. And she ‘rounded out’ 
wqu ted I f ) her $2 by bringing an additional 
the edit unio ithe $998! Several other members simi- 


| 


é i two-dollar cash prize ! i larly ‘rounded out’ their winnings.” 
of Everyspopy’s Money ie -_ . , 
They Talk it Up 


Manager John P. Mundt says, “Per- 
haps one of the most important bene- 


Distribution of the newsletter is 
through the co-op store’s check-out 
fits which our credit union gains from counter. Each patron receives a copy 


these radio programs and contests is with his Saturday purchase. Monthly 


that the people in our field of mem- 
bership talk about the credit union. 
Answering the tele phone with one of 
our credit union slogans—for both 


local and long distance calls—is 


expense for one thousand newsletters 
is $22.50. This includes the cost of 
Umbrella. 

School 


District 50 Federal 
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Credit Union, Westminster, Colo- 
$268.- 


organized: 


rado (members: 831; shares: 
781; loans: $348,215; 

1952), holds annual membership cam- 
from the end of August 
through January. Since June 30, 1959, 
this group’s membership has increased 
by 303. The 1960-61 campaign added 
141 new members. 


paigns 


Responsibility for School District 
50’s membership campaigns lies with 
twenty-six field representatives who 
serve as the group's education com- 
mittee. Twenty-two of the committee- 
men represent individual school build- 
ings; the remaining four committee- 
men represent the district’s secretar- 
ies, custodians, bus drivers and cafe- 
teria workers. 


Starts with Lunch 


The annual campaign begins late 
in August with a kick-off luncheon for 
the twenty-six representatives and the 
board of directors. At this meeting 
the representatives get up-to-date in- 
formation about (1) the credit union’s 
structure and aims, (2) membership 
benefits and (3) the operation of pay- 
roll deductions. 

Following this meeting, the twenty- 
six representatives make calls on each 
new employee. They also visit all old 
employees who have not previously 
joined the credit union. When calling 
on a prospective member, the repre- 
sentative hands him a “Welcome” 
pamphlet and a leaflet titled “What is 
a Credit Union.” 

Representatives receive a list of all 
new employees from the office of the 
school superintendent to assist them 
with their work. They also maintain 
pamphlet racks in their buildings 
which they stock with CUNA Supply 
folders, membership cards and loan 
applications. 


Other Projects 


Other campaign functions of the 
representatives include: (1) speaking 
to their building groups at teachers’ 
meetings at least once annually: (2) 
serving as hosts at their building’s 
annual Credit Union Day celebration 
at which the credit union furnishes 
coffee, doughnuts and a light lunch. 
(At this meeting the representative 
makes a speec h on a specific topic. 
Last year the history of credit unions 


was the subject selected for all repre- 


sentatives.) ; and (3) serving as hosts 
at the annual membership dinner and 
arranging for reservations. (Because 
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non-members are charged a $2 dinner 
fee and members’ meals are paid by 
the credit union, many prospective 
members join at this time to be able 
to participate at the annual meeting 
and attend the dinner.) 

How does District 50 choose and 
train its representatives? It selects 
them from long-time members who 
have expressed a deep interest in the 
credit union. Much of the representa- 
tives’ training takes place at the fall 
luncheon meeting. But this oral in- 
struction is supplemented with a 
mimeographed 24-page Building Rep- 
resentatives Handbook with index, 
which is presented to each repre- 
sentative during the kickoff luncheon. 
This handbook is divided into four 
sections: (1) Introduction, (2) gen- 
eral information, (3) membership 
services, (4) policies and insurance 
benefits. These are the topic s discussed 
under items two to four: Education 
committee. history of School District 
50 Federal Credit Union, history of 
the credit union movement; qualifica- 
tions for membership, duties of the 
board of directors and committees: 
savings: dividends; advantages of 
borrowing from the credit union; Life 
Savings Insurance. Loan Protection 


CUNA Mutual Insurance 


Society individual insurance; repay- 


Insurance, 


ment plans, and credit union oper- 
ating policies. 


. = 
Credit 


(members: 


Federal 
Colorado 


Consolidated 
Union, Denver, 
1.208: shares: $527.258: 
$539.411: organized: 1951). 
serves federal government employees 


loans: 


in thirteen buildings. It has conducted 
four membership campaigns. They 
varied in length from four to ten 
weeks; in results from 50 to 150 
new members. In each case the treas- 
urer and education committee were 
responsible for the campaign. 

1957 Campaign. Consolidated’s first 
campaign lasted approximately four 
weeks, operated on a fifty dollar bud- 
get and produced fifty new members. 
The budgeted expense was for share 
prizes with twenty-five dollars ear- 
marked for the top prize. All mem- 
hers were eligible. but to receive a 
prize the contestant had to enroll at 
least five new members. One con- 


testant recruited thirty-three new 
members. Bec ause only one person 
qualified for a prize, the actual cost 
of this campaign was only twenty-five 
dollars. 


1958 Campaign. The second cam- 


paign was originally scheduled for six 
weeks, then extended to ten weeks 
with the contestants’ approval. Sixty- 
seven prospective members joined 
during the campaign. The cost was 
eighty-seven cents per new member. 

This year Consolidated gave mer- 
chandise prizes instead of shares. The 
prizes were on display in the credit 
union office throughout the contest 
period. The credit union’s fifty-eight 
boosters (located in thirteen different 
Denver buildings) distributed special 
mimeographed news releases to the 
membership every other week. These 
releases invited the members to par- 
ticipate in the contest, reminded them 
to find their new members before the 
called 


attention to the approaching end of 


contest deadline and again 
the campaign period. Contestants re- 
ceived prizes for enrolling one, three, 


five. ten and twenty-five new members. 


Change Contest 


1959 Campaign. This campaign 
lasted six weeks and brought a gain 
of 150 new members. Total cost was 
$100. The contest was deliberately 
scheduled immediately after the vaca- 
tion period to give all employees an 
equal opportunity to participate. 

Contest winners again received 
share prizes. They varied in amount 
from $40 (first prize) to $10 (fifth 
and sixth prize). To qualify for a 
prize, the contestant had to obtain a 
minimum of five new members. Offi- 
cers and employees of the credit union 
were disqualified from participation. 
The most successful contestant added 
forty-four new members to Consoli- 
dated Credit Union. 

“Our principal lesson,” comments 
treasurer Stanley I. Silverman, “is to 
remember never to repeat the same 
type of contest. We learned this the 
hard way. In 1960 we repeated the 
contest which had been so successful 
during 1959. But we enrolled only 
seventy-five new members or one- 
half of the previous year’s gain. 

“Our present membership includes 
only 57 per cent of our employee 
potential. We feel that there is simply 
no justification for dropping down to 
such a small gain during a contest. 
That’s why we have decided never to 
repeat the same type of procedure and 
ground rules. We will change our 
from now 
on. And we feel that with new ideas. 
we will have every chance to con- 


contest method annually 


tinue to have successful membership 
campaigns.” 
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EVERYBODY'S MONEY 


NEWFA colorful, 
pocket-sized magazine 
published especially 
for your members! 


This easy-to-read magazine is filled with valuable information: 


e Wise buying tips © How the credit union works @ Credit costs 


* Budgeting ® Credit union ideals, history © Money saving ideas 


) 


me mb rs 


Mar 


\ ide nd 


innu il 


statement d 


listributior 


YES! We'd like EVERYBODY'S MONEY for our 


members. 


| he whole family will read 


EVERYBODY’S MONEY — and 
save it for reference, too. That adds 
up to real member education plus 
for your 
credit union. Want us to mail direct 
homes? We can, if 


you furnish addresses printed on a 


year round promotion 


to members’ 


continuous roll each quarter. Cost 
is 10¢ extra per member per year. 
We send full 


we get your order. ) 


instructions when 


Mail today 
to: 
EVERYBODY'S 
MONEY 


$ 


CUNA 
P. O. Box 431 
Madison |, Wis. 


i 


LETTERS 
to the 
EDITOR 


To the Editor: 

I read, with interest, your article 
in the most recent Brince, titled “The 
Ethics of the Collection Agencies”’. 

As you may know, the League Col- 
lection Agency is a service depart- 
ment of The Wisconsin Credit Union 
League, organized to credit 
unions in the handling of their delin- 
quent accounts. In the early years of 
operation we found it advisable to 
subscribe to membership in the Amer- 
ican Collectors Association. In order 


assist 


to accomplish this, it was necessary 
also to join the state unit, the Wiscon- 
sin Collectors Association. While we 
do not consider membership manda- 
tory to our continued existence, we 
have found our association with them 
worthwhile and beneficial. 

I am certainly aware that the col- 
lection industry is trying to overcome 
a stigma attached to it years 

“rough-house collection tac- 
and “unethical procedures”. 
Through the efforts of the American 
Collectors the collection 
industry has not only prospered but 
has done a commendable job of im- 
proving public relations. 

While I admit that there may be 
instances of unethical practices by a 
these practices I 
am sure would be readily condemned 
by the majority of reputable opera- 
tors. Having had the opportunity to 


ago, 
namely 
tics 


Association 


collection agency, 


meet various collection people, I find 
most of them no different from the 
ordinary business man trying to do a 
good job and earn a comfortable liv- 
ing. In many instances you will find 
that the collection agency operator is 
active in civic affairs within his com- 
munity. 

I believe that all too frequently 
credit union people misunderstand the 
function of a collection agency. 

Terence Weldon, Director 
League Collection Agency 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Readers are invited to express 
their opinions, and to com- 
ment on articles in the magazine. 
Please keep your letters brief, 
however, so that we may print 
the views of a number of readers 
in each issue. 
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FROM PIGGY BANKS 
TO CREDIT CARDS 


{t the first National Thrift Congress 
in May, sponsored by the National 
Thrift Committee, of which CUNA is 
a member, Dr. Ernest Dichter, presi- 
dent of the Institute for Motivational 
Research, Inc., gave this thought- 
provoking speech. It has been slightly 


condensed here. 
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We ALL been told ever since 


childhood that saving for a rainy 

day is a desirable thing. It is part 
of our moral heritage. But we’re also 
told that we should drive safely and 
more slowly, that we should stop 
smoking or not smoke so much, and 
that we shouldn’t ever get drunk. Yet 
despite all these admonitions we ap- 
parently keep on doing these things. 
Why is this so? 
Unfortunately fortu- 
nately, we usually prefer to do things 
which are fun. We generally do those 
things which we are supposed to do 
only when the threat of punishment 
is severe enough. This is how our 


or perhaps 


whole adjustment to civilization takes 
place. This is how our parents, our 
teachers, and our society as a whole 
teach us and force us to live in a 
fairly decent and moral manner. 

When you give candy to the chil- 
dren, they will usually eat all the 
candy or ice cream that is available, 
even to the point of getting sick. It is 
a sign of the mature man that he 
will deprive himself temporarily in 
order to be able to enjoy things more 
realistically later on. 

What really distinguishes us from 
the animal state, the primitive per- 
son, and the child, is this ability of 
ours to think ahead and not just live 
exclusively in the present. Urging 
people to save is therefore really 
equivalent to urging people to grow 
up. 

We have conducted several studies 


in the field of saving and thrift psy- 
chology. We've found that very few 
people, when you talk to them, will 
register any objection whatsoever to 
the basic idea of saving and thrift. 
It’s like asking people whether they 
are for or against sin. It is very diffi- 
cult to find people outspoken enough 
to tell you that they are whole- 
heartedly in favor of sin. 

You see, the reason that moralizing 
and knuckle-rapping and_ scolding 
don’t work is that people are already 
in favor of the moral principles that 
the knuckle-rapping is meant to en- 
force. Yet although they are, theoreti- 
cally, in favor of the morality of thrift, 
the fact that they do not whole- 
heartedly follow it indicates that they 
are responding to something else. 

Let’s first of all take a closer look 
at saving. There was a time when 
people stuffed money into a mattress 
or an old sock, when hardly a child 
was without a piggy bank or toy cash 
register. But that was long ago. To- 
day we live in a world of the charge 
account and the credit card, and 
almost every day we adults seem to 
violate the very goals that we teach 
to our children. Our studies show that 
an interesting and dramatic change 
has taken place as far as the whole 
attitude toward saving is concerned. 
This is primarily due to the fact that 
our whole philosophy of life has to 
a very large extent changed. 

What has our research revealed? 
The most important thing which we 
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Saving is not easy. In many ways 
it is similar to other forms of human 
self-improvement. like the decision to 
stop smoking or the resolution to lose 
weight. 
Studies we conducted have shown 
that often people will not even start 
to save because they do not trust their 
own consistency. They will save for 
a while and then stop, continue again 


and finally give up. And all this time 


“You will have to get the practice of saving 
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imposed pressure. Eventually 


not been able to save, that they have 
“weak sisters” 
Rather than 
this happen, there are quite a 


been failures and even 


in their desire to save. 
have 
number of people who dee ide from 
the outset: 

What is 


vive 


“I won't even start.” 
needed, therefore, is to 
the 


saving in an infrequent way so that 


people absolution to do 
they won't feel guilty if they interrupt 
or spend some of their money. In 
other words, people have to be con- 
vinced that saving is an art which has 
to be learned gradually. 

People should be made to feel that 
it is all right if they draw some of 
money out, that the bank teller 
will not disapprove of them if they 
This is 


have a 


their 
deplete their reserves. im- 
portant because people who 
defensive attitude toward life tend to 
see the bank teller as a critical exami- 
ner or judge. Even the bank booklet 
whose balance is going down can make 
them feel guilty. Rather than experi- 
these 
ivoid this risk to their ego and invent 


ence uneasy feelings. people 
excuses why it does not really pay to 
save. 

The 


modern savings institution must show 


{ re-orientation is needed. 
a permissive and tolerant attitude. 
Probably 
the lives of savers, frequently only a 
a bank book is is- 
sued, when the temptation to take 
out all is particularly 
strong. Or the realization that the vol- 


there are times of crisis in 


few months alter 


one’s money 
ume of savings has built up to a cer- 
tain point will certainly provide a 
temptation to draw out one’s money, 
and at these times a sympathetic, en- 


couraging attitude will be very im- 
portant. 

This permissiveness will be further 
developed if the saver is thought of 
as “belonging” and if the continuity 
of the relationship between the de- 
positor and the savings association is 
accentuated, regardless of how much 
or how little money the saver may 
have on deposit. The important thing 
is that the 
organization, because as long as he is 


saver belongs to your 
a member of your family he can be 


induced to enter further into the 
relationship. 

It would also be a good idea to 
make it clear to the savers that you 
understand their savings problems 
and their savings psychology. You 
can do this by demonstrating to them 
that you know there are many differ- 
ent kinds of savers, all subject to 
temptation at different times. You 
might provide cartoon booklets that 
indicate that you understand the pit- 
falls and problems of saving. The 
themes of some of these booklets might 
be, “Everyone has trouble saving,” 
“When the new saver gets the itch to 
spend,” “Planning to go on a spree?”, 


and so on. 


People Will Save 
For A Sunny Day 
for a 
anymore. On a super- 


People don’t usually save 
“rainy day” 
ficial level, people will still proclaim 
for saving. 
These reasons arose in periods of 


old-fashioned reasons 


scarcity when most people were 
caught in a harsh individual sink-or- 
swim struggle for survival. The reas- 
ons that people give for saving are a 
reflection of the Puritan ethic which 
was perhaps valid in the days of 
laissez-faire capitalism when people 
lived in an economic jungle that no 
longer exists today. 

Today we live in an Era of Abun- 
dance, in an affluent society. A shift 
in values has long since taken place 
from an emphasis upon Mass Produc- 
tion to an emphasis on Mass Distribu- 
tion, from the primacy of the Pro- 
ducer to the primacy of the Consumer. 
We are able to produce more than we 
need, and regardless of which political 
knows 
that basic welfare services are going 


party is in power, everyone 
to be provided. 

People still talk about saving for a 
rainy day as if they were still living in 
the past Era of Scarcity, but they 
don’t mean it. Their actions and their 
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behavior, when you explore them 
deeply the way we do, reveal that 
their true attitudes are quite differ- 
ent. 

It should not be surprising that try- 
ing to worry people into saving will 
not work. There simply isn’t enough 
for them to worry about. People are 
not going to save for emergencies 
which they know some governmental 
agency will take care of. 

But people will save for a sunny 
day. People will save if saving ap- 
pears to be fun and is made to seem 
a source of pleasure. Instead of threat- 
ening people that all sorts of dire 
things will happen to them if they 
don’t have a nest egg, I would in the 
most tempting fashion paint for them 
a picture of all the pleasant things 
they could do with extra money. 


We have that 


people save, they are really saving for 


found when most 
the “extra,” for the icing on the cake. 
for the sake of a little luxury over and 
above the necessities. They are saving 
for a sunny day, and not just to keep 
their families from breaking up and 
starving—for a newer, bigger house, 
a happier retirement, and a better life 
for the entire family. By accentuating 
this pleasurable aspect of saving, by 
giving people new ideas to what some 
of these 
fluence people to increase their saving. 


“extras” can be, you can in- 


Saving Is Done 
For Self-Realization 

A third new development in money 
attitudes and saving psychology which 
we found, is that people are less con- 
cerned about Keeping Up With The 
Jones and more concerned about the 
Jones inside themselves, the Inner 
Jones. This is the pursuit of self- 
realization. When a person’s savings 
goals move toward the satisfaction of 
the Inner Jones it becomes more im- 
portant to be a better, more complete 
person inside than to bec ome a richer 
person outside. 

The big realization of the Nineteen- 
Fifties, as far as the public’s attitude 
toward 
that 
more money through investments. The 
big realization of the Sixties will be 
that money can be used to enjoy life 


money was concerned, was 


money could be used to make 


more creatively. 

Take a painter or a writer, for ex- 
ample—not a prominent and success- 
ful one like Salvador Dali or Ernest 
Hemingway. but someone who is un- 
known and still struggling. Such an 
artist works at a job for a while, saves 
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his money and then lives on his sav- | 
ings, sometimes for a year or two, in | 
order to devote himself to what he 
really wants to do. 

I am not suggesting that you en- 
courage any of your depositors to go 
off to Paris or set up housekeeping 
in a garret. But | am suggesting that 
the concept of more creative, “more 
intelligent living according to the 
principle—the pursuit of 

is a concept which is very 
close to the spirit of our times. And 


pleasure 


happiness 


this is a concept which can be made 
articulate, and promoted. 

For example, most people will agree 
that the most enjoyable time of the 
year is vacation time. You don’t have 
to urce anyone to save for his vaca- 
tion. No one wants to be all dressed 
up Ww ith no place to go. And the longer 
people’s vacations are, the greater will 
be the amount of money they will be 
inclined to save. 


Four-W eek 


Vacation Coming? 


It is worth pointing out that in 
most European countries, the four- 
week vacation has long been a tradi- 
Few 


clined to give up this pleasure-time 


tion. Europeans would be in- 
for which, of course, they have to 
bank and budget 
There seems to be no reason why this 


very carefully. 
cannot be adapted to the American 
scene. 

Having money accumulated in sav- 
ings gives people a newly won free- 
dom of choice. It frees them from the 
hand-to-mouth survival psychology. 

Accumulated savings also frees peo- 
ple from impulse buying. It makes it 
possible to plan purchases independ- 
ently of installment buying, and it 
gives them a greater range of selec- 
tion possibilities. But people must be 
made aware of the opportunities that 
exist. 

A modern savings book should be 
organized so that it uses all the psy- 
chological appeal of credit cards. For 
example, the bank might send me a 
letter informing me that I have now 
saved $300. If I wanted to withdraw 
$300, I could buy any one of the 
the catalogue. If 


articles listed in 








however I wanted any of the other, 
more expensive items listed in the 
catalogue, I would have to save until 
I had $500 or $1000. This is one ex- 
ample of how people can be given 
more immediate rewards via savings 
rather than being left with the feeling 


YOU NEED 
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Handford 
COIN CARDS! 


Coin Cards by 
Handford Brown 
will encourage your 
members to save 
regularly . . . pay 
installments 
These 
Coin Cards are a 


loan 


promptly! 


proven credit to 
Credit Unions! 


Holders 
for $3.00 
in dimes! 


Holders 
for $5.00 


in quarters) 


Write for attractive samples and low prices 
today! We will gladly design a special Coin 
Card to meet your specific requirements! 
Phone or mail coupon now! 


| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| HANDFORD BROWN CO., INC. 
| Dept. CUB 8-61 | 
| Coytesville, New Jersey | 
| Gentlemen: ; 

| 
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A NEW LOOK AT SAVING 


exhausting any time. Whereas an empty ice-box 


or a bare cupboard are anxiety- 
provoking. 

Most people re- As I said previously, the big dis- 
there covery of the Fifties, as far as the 
public was concerned, was that money 


Havir 


can be a way of making more money. 


having food the ix We have been finding an increased 


acceptance of the idea that money can 


onsibility to 


REDIT UNION 
TRANSIT 


of credit union members have been 

en and the lives of employees have been 

ndangered because some officers and boards of 

irectors did not use “common sense”’ precautions 

hen transferring funds to and from the bank. 

hese suggestions can pay off in greater all 
iround security for your credit union 


KEEP A RECORD OF FUNDS IN TRANSIT. 
Maintain a list of cash and checks which tells 


1 at a glance the amount and type of funds 


eing tr insported 


ADVISE EMPLOYEES NOT TO ‘‘PLAY THE HERO.’’ 
Remind them that an attempt to prevent a 


iid-up involves great risks 


VARY THE ROUTE—as well as the time and means 
eyance. Don’t establish a standard pattern 


iakes it easy for a hold-up man to strike 


OBTAIN POLICE PROTECTION. The law enforce 
ment officers in your area have experience in 


s field, and can help improve your security plan 


USE ARMORED CAR SERVICE—especially if you 


transport large sums of money frequently 


WRITE FOR 576 BONDING FOLDER. Your credit 
inion can secure bond coverage with a maximum 
nit equal to the total assets of the credit union, 

t in excess of $1,000,000 (or $2,000,000 optional 
ynd »verage if total assets are $1,000,001 or 
Compare this with your present bonding 


yn, and request complete details now. 


CUNA Insurance Services 
BONDING 


MADISON, WISCONSIN ee oe | ONTARIO 


itself be a source of income — that 
money can work for you. 

There has been a spread of this 
investment psychology into lower in- 
come groups. These would-be inves- 
tors want to feel that they are doing 
the smart thing. The important thing 
is that they be made to feel that they 
are investing their money when they 
make a deposit in their savings ac- 
count, and that this is an investment 
which is at the same time also excep- 
tionally safe. 


New Standards 


In conclusion what has really 
happened is that many of our basic 
values have been shaken. We are 
being forced to look for new stand- 
ards. A prospective son-in-law used to 
be judged by the strength of his Hora- 
tio Alger drive, by how hard he 
worked, and how much money he had 
in his savings account. The idea of a 
future son-in-law without substantial 
savings was unheard of. 

But today, if two executives sat 
down to compare their respective at- 
titudes toward life and one of them 
were to boast of how few vacations 
he takes and how hard he works, the 
other one would probably call him 
an idiot. 

Something drastic has happened. 
Rapidly increasing industrial produc- 
tivity is changing all our expectations 
of life. When you point out the fact 
that within the next twenty-five years 
we will probably have a three-day 
work week, you frighten the majority 
of your listeners. Yet if we are going 
to progress, we are going to have 
more and more automation, more elec- 
tronically controlled factories. 

We have presumptuous 
enough to realize that if only things 
were properly managed, most of the 


bec me 


people on earth would have enough 
food, shelter, and clothing. We have 
learned to demand these essentials as 
our right. It is probably the first time 
in human history that mankind has 
reached a point where the essentials 
of life are expected instead of being 
considered a gift of heaven. 

Some of these new values are due 
to economic developments, others to 
technological ones. and a good portion 
of them are due to the beginning of a 
new insight—the discovery that hu- 
man happiness is the real goal of life. 
and that the accumulation of wealth 
and the 


meaningless rat-race are 


things we can very well do without. 
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KNOW YOUR INSURANCE 


in | 


IN EVERY CREDIT UNION OPERATION there are risks aside from the actual 
handling and lending of money. This new educational series is planned to help 
the board members of your credit union to become more aware of the principles 


of modern risk control — to give them a knowledge of hazards and the ability 


to evaluate protective measures. 


YOUR CREDIT UNION is a corporate entity. Like a person, it can sue and be 
sued. As a business, as a financial institution, as an employer, it becomes involved 


in a variety of exposures and areas of responsibility. 


IN THE COMING MONTHS we will present helpful information on important 


credit union coverages to include: 


® FIDELITY BONDING * ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AND 
® FIRE AND EXTENDED COVER- VALUABLE PAPERS 
AGE ® GROUP ACCIDENT FOR VOL- 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION UNTEER DIRECTORS AND 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMMITTEEMEN 
COMPREHENSIVE GENERAL ®* CHATTEL LIEN NON- FILING 
LIABILITY INSURANCE INSURANCE 


. AND OTHER COVERAGES NECESSARY TO CREDIT UNIONS 
‘LIP THIS and file it in a special folder or notebook. When the series is com- 


PAGE pleted you will have a helpful guide to the review and selection 


of credit union insurance. 


RESEARCHING YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS . . 


The CUNA Insurance Services Department can frequently help your credit union 
and your league obtain and research needed insurance protection. New ap- 
proaches to improved coverage are continuously studied, and ways are explored 


to broaden existing protection. 


O98 ST FW lat-10le-talet-mt—l-1a\4lei-1-m B)-Jel-ladaal-lali 
WF Vo Et totam a Al-lotelal-1is MME mi-Tislih cols Mm @labe- tale) 
UNDERWRITTEN BY EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 
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ON CUNA SERVICES 


wi 


The CUNA program and services are planned on the basis of consultation between League 
officers and staff, national beard and committee members and CUNA staff. The basic purpose 
of the CUNA program is to support, supplement and strengthen League programs. Mest 
CUNA services are available through League offices; some are available directly. 


INSURANCE SERVICES 

The department is studying a proposal 
for cost of audit coverage in relation 
to the proving of losses for claims under 
the 576 credit union blanket bond. (Stan 
Harris, director.) 


WORLD EXTENSION 


Staff is assisting the new Brazilian 
Credit Union League. Five credit unions 
have already joined. Fifteen additional 
ones plan to afhliate with the League 
charter 
(Olaf Spetland, director.) 


upon receiving their papers 


PERSONNEL AND OFFICE 
MANAGER 


Three manuals are in various stages 
of preparation: (1) an employee hand 
book, (2) a manual of policies and office 
a department head 
manual. An award program for CUNA 
employees will be held this fall. A 
2-page ne wssheet for CUNA and CUNA 
Supply employees 
sued by the 
(Cecil Reid, director.) 


procedures, and (3) 


everywhere is now is 


department each month 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 


Staff is making a survey of league 
legislative activity on the state and pro 
vincial level. An interpretative summary 
of this survey, showing overall trends, 
is scheduled for completion this fall 
(Dave Weinberg, director.) 


THE CREDIT UNION BRIDGE 
Subscriptions for Everybody's Money, 
credit union 
120,000 mark in 
June and may well reach 150,000 copies 


the new magazine for 


members, passed the 
before press time for the fall issue. 
(Mary Jean McGrath, 


rector.) 


editorial di 


EDUCATION 


[he department is offering regional 
management specialist conferences in 


Washington, D.C (Oct. 2-6) ; Madison, 


Wis. (Oct. 23-27); 
Calif. (Nev. 


leagues to send field representatives who 


and San Francisco, 
13-17) to enable more 


work with large credit unions. These 
conferences will take the place of the 
former fieldmen’s training program. 

Staff is planning a program for new 
fieldmen to be held this fall on the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin campus. (John Big 
ger, director.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


\ 20-second TV spot film strip will be 
sent during the next six weeks to leagues 
for distribution to chapters or directly to 
television stations—at the leagues’ op- 
tion. Purpose of the TV spots is to sup- 
port the chapters’ Credit Union Day ac- 
tivities. Bumper strips for Credit Union 
Day (3” x 15”, Day-glo red) are avail- 
able for 10¢ each from CUNA Public 
Relations Department, P.O. Box 431, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

Staff is preparing a kit for chapters 
for use in improving their relations with 
banks and other financial institutions. 
(Warren Lutey, director.) 


ORGANIZATION 


\ revision of the North American Or- 
ganization Campaign is under study to 
develop a worldwide organization cam- 
paign with a personalized award system 
Staff is assisting Dr. John Croteau with 
the low income researc h project for 
which he received a grant from the De 
partment of Health, 
Welfare 

The third annual Military Training 
scheduled for Washing- 
ton, D.C., Sept. 26-28—will again be 
coordinated by the department. (Bob 
Dr lan, direc tor.) 


Education and 


Conference 


RESEARCH, ECONOMICS AND 
STATISTICS 

Research projects on trends in savings 
ind instalment loans are currently in 
progress. Staff has begun initial prepa- 
rations for the 1962 CUNA Yearbook. 
(Walter Polner, director.) 


EXECUTIVE 
The executive offices of the Credit Union National Association are located in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, Ontario. Vance Austin is managing 
director, Orrin Shipe is assistant managing director and John Brady is comp- 
troller, all in Madison; Bob Ingram is Canadian manager in Hamilton. The 
Washington office is under the direction of Abraham Dash. 
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Burroughs equipment does everything 


for the Wabash Credit Union 


The scene: Wabash Credit Union, Decatur, Illinois—with 11,400 





,., members. The jobs: all accounting functions, 


from share and loan posting to check writing 


and record keeping. The equipment: two 





to right) Treasurer E. F. Arnold, — FF 4232 Electronic Accounting Machines with 
Automatic Reader, one F 1507 Alphanumeric Accounting Machine, 
one Micro-Twin Recorder-Reader and 15 adding machines—all 


Burroughs products. The results, in the words of Treasurer E. F. 





Arnold: “‘We’ve selected and used Burroughs equipment since 1927. 
And each subsequent addition has supported our original contention, 
kept us operating at peak efficiency throughout the years. Now for 
example; the F 4232’s and their many electronic features have auto- 
mated share and loan posting, dividend posting and general ac- 
counting. Similarly, the F 1507 is a decided asset for descriptive 


> 


accounting jobs.’ 


Burroughs—TM 
Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS { in electronics and data processing systems” 
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COMING EVENTS 





Fourth District School 
{ niversity 


Angeles 


Southern 


CUNA Graduate School, 


{ Wisconsin, Madison 
September 10-14—Fifth District Cl 
Management Conference, Velda Rose 


Ni Hot Springs, Arkansas 


»-16—Maine Credit Union 


eeting, Samoset Hotel, 


lo Wisconsin Credit 


ting, Schroeder 


tin Sher 


New South Wales Credit 


etir Sydney 


Kentucky Credit 
eetin Kentu KY 


California Credit 
Biltn 


November 16-19— Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, Saint Louis. 

Nove mber 18 

il 


League annu: 


Arizona Credit Union 


meeting, Phoenix. 


January 27-23, 1962—Utah State Credit 


Union League annual meeting, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

February 19-22—Credit Union League of 
Saskatchewan annual meeting, Bessbor 
ough Hotel, Saskatoon. 

March 2-3—-North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Building, 
Jamestown 

March 9-10—Mississippi Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Buena Vista Hotel, 
Biloxi 

March 15-17—Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
lorento 

March 22-24—Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 


March 23-24—Rhode Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton 
Biltmore Hotel, Provide nce. 

March 23-24—Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Moody Convention 





International 


USE THEM FOR: 


* Your Own Office 
® Public Buildings 


CREDIT UNION 
ADDRESS 
QUANTITY WANTED 








Get Your FREE POSTERS 


CREDIT UNION DAY 
Thursday, October 19 


® Plant Bulletin Boards 
® Local Retail Stores 


® Members’ Homes 


Mail to: PR Dept., CUNA, Madison |, Wis.; Hamilton, Ont. 








Center, Galveston. 

March 24—Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha. 

April 5-7—Virginia Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke. 

April 6-7—Alberta Credit Union League 
annual meeting, MacDonald Hotel, Ed 
monton. 

April 6-8—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 6-8—South Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Armory, Water- 
town, 

April 13-14—Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Shirley-Savoy Ho 
tel, Denver. 

April 13-14—Illinois Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

April 13-14—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Martin Hotel, Sioux City 

April 13-14—North Carolina Credii 
Union League annual meeting, Sir Walter 
Hotel, Raleigh. 

April 13-14—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

April 14—Delaware Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Wilmington. 

April 20-21—Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis. 

April 26-29—Kansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita. 

April 26-29—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 

April 26-28— Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

April 27-29— Hawaii Credit 
League annual meeting, Hilo. 

April 27-28—Massachusetts CUNA As- 
sociation annual meeting, Shine Inn, 


Union 


( ‘hicopee. 

April 27-28—Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Pantlind Hotel and 
Civie Auditorium, Grand Rapids. 

April 27-28—Minnesota League of 
Credit Unions annual meeting, Hotel 
Duluth, Duluth. 

May 25-27—Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Capitol House, 
Baton Rouge. 

June 13-15—Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Halifax. 

June 27-29—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Brock Hall, 
University of B. C., Vancouver. 

September 28-29— Wisconsin Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Eau Claire 
Hotel, Eau Claire. 

November 15-18—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City. 


The Credit Union Bridge 





DURABLE 
PLAYING CARD 


PRINTED IN STOCK 


TWO COLORS 


SPACE 
FOR YOUR 
IMPRINT 


Onu 





. BvVE~ S8aen S 


ACTUAL SIZE 


.-. time now to order 1962 


POCKET CALENDARS 


ORDER NOW at these low prices 


QUANTITY IMPRINTED QUANTITY IMPRINTED 


100 $3.70 24M 
250 $5.55 5M 
500 $8.10 10M $86.00 
1M $12.90 Calendar cards plain $10.75 M 
Plastic and other special card stocks available at 
additional cost. 
PRICES ARE NET (NO DISCOUNTS)—pilus ship- 
ping charges. 


$26.60 
$47.35 


Keep your members reminded 


Almost everyone carries a pocket calendar—and 
you can make sure that your members will carry 
the credit union pocket calendar by ordering and 
distributing them early enough. The 1962 version 
features an attractive design printed in two colors 
on both sides of durable playing card stock. 
There’s a reminder message, and plenty of space 
for your own 4-line imprint. Fill in the order 
blank and mail it right away. (Please allow four 
weeks for delivery.) 





ORDER BLANK 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 
Box 333, Madison, Wisconsin 
Box 800, Hamilton, Ontario 


Please send. 


to: 


; pocket calendars for 1962. 





(name of credit union) 





(street address) 





(zone) = (state or province) 











IMPRINT INSTRUCTIONS 


Please imprint pocket calendars as follows: 
(4 lines of type or less) 


PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT CLEARLY: 














(] We are enclosing sample of pocket calendar 
previously printed. 





What aré 


Eq great goals in a GE 
family's life together ? 


How the unique advantages of Freedom to accept new opportunity. 
life insurance can help achieve Phe risks of a new business or job opportunity can be 
assumed more readily when the family is protected 


all of them—bringing peace of mind 
at the stroke of a pen 





by life insurance. And with life insurance, husband 


and wife know in advance exactly how much money 





will be available for an emergency at any given time. 


Protection for the family. ; ‘ 
With life is on of » Rs cemeeetiel elaied Gacein Retirement free of anxiety. 


A husband and wife can get more pleasure from their 
» guarantees, at the 


later years when they plan their life insurance to 


provide a steady income which will last for both 


far greater than 


t couples 


A secure home. 
\ pruden isband safeguards the home his family 


fe insurance to take care ol 


their lifetimes 


The family head carefully estimates his family’s future 

Sie femnetee’ muntaniines needs, then plans his life insurance accordingly. Since family 
circumstances often change, many couples review their pro- 
grams with their life insurance agent each year. In this way, 

College education for their children. they get the most from the unique advantages of their life 

By figuring in advance what it will cost to give their insurance 

llege education, parents can make sure d =A 
that college expenses Institute of Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


When someone's counting on you... you can count on life insurance 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Madison, Wisconsin Hamilton, Ontario 





